JAY NORTH HELPS SANTA! 

LEADS SANTA IN PHILADELPHIA PARADE 




WATCH DENNIS 
SUNDAY NIGHTS 
ON YOUR 

CBS TELEVISION STATION 

DENNIS THE MENACE, u n.<. a n?ln 



When Santa Claus came to Philadelphia, Pa., 
last Thanksgiving, Jay North, television's 
"Dennis the Menace", was in the big parade. 

Look at those earmufTs on Jay! Brrr! It must 
have been a lot colder in Philadelphia than 
Jay is used to back in Hollywood, California. 
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A ORAMPA 5TORV 




The Treasure Or Time 



THE LAST TIME Jimmy Powers saw 
Mr. Kilgrew alive, the old desert miner 
looked pale in spite of his sun-scorched 
skin. 

"Gee, Mr. Kilgrew," Jimmy told him, 
"you oughta see the doctor. You don't look 
so good." 

The old man snorted : "Never been sick a 
day in 80 years ! Just a touch of the sun, 
prob'ly." 

This didn't make sense to Jimmy, be- 
cause he knew Mr. Kilgrew had been out in 
the hot sun of the desert every day for 
many years, looking for gold. Some people 
in the little town said he had a lot of it 
hidden somewhere, too. But when he came 
to town on his old mule once a month to 
buy supplies at the store Jimmy's Dad ran, 
he only brought a few ounces of gold flakes 
to buy what he needed. 

"Tell you what, though, son," Mr. Kil- 
grew said. "If anything should happen to 
me out there, you open this, It's about my 
grandson, Danny." And giving Jimmy a 
crumpled, sealed envelope, he picked up his 
gunnysack of supplies and tied it on his 
mule. He got up on the mills, then fumbled 
in a pocket of his tattered mat 

"Here," he called to Jimmy. "I want you 
to have this, too." And he pulled out a big, 
old fashioned gold pocket watch and 




dangled it by its heavy chain. 

"Gosh, your railroad watch?" Jimmy 
said. "I couldn't take that!" 

"Just keep it until you open that envel- 
ope," the old man said. "Then send it to 
Danny. So long, son. Git up, Jenny!" 

And Mr. Kilgrew headed down the road 
on the mule for his shack far out in the. 
desert. Looking after him, Jimmy had a 
horrible feeling that he'd never see the old 
man again. Why else would he give him this 
mysterious letter, and the watch he'd had 
from the days he was an engineer on the 
railroad? 

Jimmy guessed he was the only friend 
Mr. Kilgrew had in this little town. He 
liked to listen to the old man tell stories of 
the railroads of long .ago, when the loco- 
motives burned coal and the cars were built 
of wood. And the old man liked Jimmy be- 
cause he said he was about the same age 
as his grandson, Danny, whom the old man 
had never seen. Once he told Jimmy that 
he hoped to find a rich vein of gold so Danny 
would be sure to go to college. But he never 
said whether he had ever found it. 

A month later, Jimmy watched anxiously 
for the old man to come to town, jogging 
along on Jenny, his mule. But days passed 
and Mi-. Kilgrew didn't come. That's when 
Jimmy told Dad about the sealed envelope, 
and the watch. 

His father frowned. "/ didn't think he 
looked well, either, last month. I'd better 
run out and see him." And in the cool of 
the evening, Jimmy's Dad got in the jeep 
and set out for the miner's shack on the 
desert. He was gone for a couple of hours, 
and when he returned his face was somber. 

"Better open that envelope, Jimmy," he 
said quietly. 

"You mean — Mr. Kilgrew's — dead?" 

His father nodded. "I buried him by his 
shack — figured he'd want it that way. I 
left his mule and equipment there until we 
see if that letter is his will. Open it, son." 
And Jimmy tore open the crumpled envel- 
ope. 

On the single sheet of paper inside was 
scrawled : — 

"Gold at 6' 10" NW, 20' 5" E, 15' 8" N. 
Send to my grandson Danny." And the 



boy's full name and address followed. 

Jimmy stared at his Dad. "It's directions 
to find his gold! We've got to go out there 
and find it, Dad !" 

"I'll, go alone, Jimmy. You want to re- 
member him as he was. The directions seem 
clear enough — so many feet and inches, 
this way and that." 

"Please, Dad — let me go with you," 
Jimmy begged. "I was his only friend. He 
gave me that letter and I think he wanted 
me to find the gold, somehow." 

"Well — all right," his father agreed. 
"First thing in the morning." 

At dawn, the jeep sped out through the 
Joshua trees and mesquite, following the 
road winding among the rocks and sand of 
the desert until Jimmy and his Dad came 
to the lonely, weather-beaten shack of the 
old miner. 

Jimmy got a lump in his throat when he 
saw the mound of sand with the rough cross 
over it. Jenny, the mule, tied behind the 
shack, brayed at them as if glad to see 
someone. Jimmy forced himself to watch 
his father. 

With a measuring tape and compass, he 
started from the door of the cabin, figuring 
that was the likeliest place to begin. He 
measured 6 feet 10 inches in a northwest 
direction, 20 feet 5 inches east, and 15 feet 
8 inches north. He looked at the spot he'd 
arrived at — just a level area of sand, with 
nothing to mark it. Then he got a shovel 
from the jeep and began to dig. 

Jimmy got a shovel, too, and helped. They 
dug until the sun was high in the sky, beat- 
ing down on them without mercy ; until 
the hole was away over Jimmy's head — 
and found nothing but desert sand. 

Jimmy's Dad wiped his streaming fore- 
head. "This has got to be the spot," he 
panted. "I've followed all the measure- 
ments exactly. The only question is, did I 
start at the right spot?" 

"Yeah," Jimmy said. "I wonder why he 
didn't write down the place to begin from? 
He was so exact, right down to inches . . ." 
He reached in his pocket to get the paper, 
and touched the big gold watch he had been 
carrying ever since the old miner had given 
it to him. Then he remembered something. 

"Dad! When Mr. Kilgrew gave me this 
paper, he gave me his watch for Danny. 
But he said to keep the watch until I opened 
the envelope — maybe they go together 
somehow !" 

He stared at the paper, desperately try- 
ing to get the old man's message so that the 
gold could be sent to the grandson he loved 



so much, had worked so hard for. Then his 
eyes widened. 

"I think I've got it ! Look ! He wrote 610". 
That's the way you write feet and inches. 
But it's also the way you write minutes and 
seconds! That's why he gave me his watch 

— it's the time it takes to go in those direc- 
tions!" 

"Time?" his father repeated. "But how 
do we time it? I probably walk faster than 
he did — you probably walk slower." 

Just then Jenny, the mule, brayed at 
them from the shack nearby, and Jimmy 
knew ! 

"He must have timed it on his mule ! You 
know how mules are — they always jog 
along at the same speed. They won't hurry 
for anything. He timed all this on' Jenny !" 

They hurried to the mule and untied it, 
and Jimmy hopped on its back and headed 
off in the direction his Dad led in the jeep. 
With the big gold watch in his hand, he 
counted off 6 minutes, 10 second, then 
turned the mule in the new direction. At 
last, they wound up at the foot of a Joshua 
tree, far from the shack, and began dig- 
ging. 

Soon Jimmy's shovel struck something, 
and they uncovered three small canvas bags 

— small, but heavy. 

Jimmy's Dad whistled. "At $36 an ounce, 
there's a small fortune here!" 

Jimmy grinned delightedly. "Plenty to 
send Danny to college, I bet!" 

His father nodded : "I hope he spends his 
time there well." 

And Jimmy looked at the big watch in 
his hand. "I think he will, when he finds 
out it was time that let us find this!" 




r So long, 
Dennis/ 




DENNIS HELPS CRUSADES 




Dennis is whacking open his piggy bank 
"to help the Community Chest of the San 
Francisco, Calif., area, known as United 
Bay Area Crusade. 

This drawing will be seen through 5 coun- 
ties in that area, which cover 2500 square 
miles where 2,500,000 people live. The 
drawing will be seen in many ways. Here 
are some of them : 

3,000 cards in busses and street cars. 
-£\000 window posters. 300 highway bill- 



boards. 130 displays on the sides of busses. 
71,000 educational folders. 2,150,000 
folders for mailing and mass distribution. 
25,000 lapel buttons. 

Money raised by the Crusade is used in the 
San Francisco area to help the Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Boys' Clubs, 
Red Cross, USO, visiting nurses, hospi- 
tals, and hundreds of other organizations. 
And all the Dennis displays are offered to 
Community Chests all over the country to 
help in their good work. 



